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than in modern, it is no less the case that, for Plato, the political 
is for the sake of the moral, and life in the Cave is the duty 
rather than the highest sphere of the saint of philosophy. 

Hilda D. Oakeley. 
London. 

The Government of Man: An Introduction to Ethics and 
Politics. By G. S. Brett, M.A. Oxon. London: G. Bell 
& Sons, 1913. Pp. xiv, 318. 

This book represents almost a new departure in writings on 
the history of political theory. Instead of confining himself 
almost entirely to a consideration of the great theoretical sys- 
tems put forward by one or another particular thinker, the 
author attempts to give an account of the background of ordinary 
thought and life and conduct in front of which these systems 
were built up. The great authors fall into their proper place 
in relation to the general point of view of their age and country. 
The conception is an admirable one, and, if properly carried 
out, would supply a long-felt want. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Brett's performance of his task 
is by no means adequate to his intentions. It is difficult to lay 
one's finger on specific points with which fault may be found. 
But the general impression left after reading the book, in spite 
of many acute remarks to be found in it, is one of profound 
disappointment. There is very little in the way of the great 
generalizations which are necessary to disentangle the threads 
of the different influences that go to make up the political out- 
look of every stage of civilization. And the author seems to 
lack the sense of proportion which would enable him to dis- 
tinguish between illuminating generalizations of this kind and 
the trivialities and commonplaces and unimportant details of 
which, it must be said, the book is full. Nor does there seem to 
be any one line of argument or principle of connection which 
would link up the successive parts of the book. It is, indeed, 
scrappy and discursive in the extreme. And this makes it very 
difficult to follow or retain in- the mind. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that when the author does give us general- 
izations they are too often obscure and ambiguous in their phras- 
ing. What, for instance, is the exact meaning of a phrase like 
this (p. 255) i. "Before his [Luther's] time it was usually felt 
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that the existence of a ruler created, ipso facto, the duty of sub- 
mission." The context makes it even more difficult to see what 
this means. For certainly there is a sense in which this would 
be true par excellence of the political attitude which became 
dominant after Luther and as a result of his influence. If, as 
has been the fate of the present reviewer, anyone comes to this 
book after a re-reading of such extraordinarily illuminating 
works as Mr. Figgis 's writings on the history of political thought, 
its inadequacies become particularly obvious. 

Nor is the book guiltless of positive error. For instance, in 
the chapters on Greek thought, where, it must be admitted, we 
see Mr. Brett at his worst, we read of the Greeks (p. 68) : "The 
beautiful was their ideal: not the true, nor the good, but the 
beautiful." Surely at this time of day no one ought to be 
capable of making a statement like this. But perhaps it was 
to be expected from a writer who refers only to Walter Pater 
for a general view of Plato's thought. On the other hand, in 
the succeeding chapters on the Cosmopolitan Age, and on the 
Roman Republic and Empire, Mr. Brett is perhaps at his best. 

It is very unfortunate that a book so excellent in intention 
should be so inadequate in execution. But one must recognize 
that some of the faults are inevitable in a book which attempts 
to crowd a survey of the whole of history into three hundred 
pages. To attempt it on such a scale was to court failure, ex- 
cept perhaps for a writer of exceptional gifts. 

G. C. Field. 

University of Manchester, England. 

Property: Its Duties and Rights Historically, Philosophically 
and Religiously Regarded. Essays by Various "Writers. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1913. Pp. xx, 198. 

This collection of essays is better in achievement than in the 
aim of its proposer. The proposal and the actual working out 
are described by the Bishop of Oxford in the introduction: "Dr. 
Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, had written a letter to 
the British Weekly strongly urging upon Christians the duty 
of reconsidering their ideas about property in the light of the 
Bible doctrine of stewardship, — the doctrine that God the 
Creator is the only absolute owner of all things or persons. 



